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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


Maybe some day we'll get so old 
and business-like and tired we won't 
jump with excitement when the post- 
man arrives with his morning pack. 
Maybe some day we'll stop thinking 
he’s Santa Claus and that every let- 
ter is a delightful gift. 

But nothing so awful can happen 
to us as long as we keep on getting 
the kind of letters U. S. WEEK read- 
ers write. 

“Here are some subs to help the sum- 
mer campaign. The last three listed are 
my misguided brothers, one of whom, 


alas and alack, quotes the Chicago 
Tribune. .. .” 


“I’m sending in my 3d sub. If every- 
one would interest his girl friend or wife 
in U. S. WEEK the circulation would be 
doubled and there would be twice as 
many liberals in America. . . .” 


“I have a list of a couple of hundred 
persons | should like to have receive 
sample copies of U. S. WEEK... .” 


“Please send me sample copies as | am 
trying very hard to get subs... .” 


“Here are 25 subs. Don’t be discour- 
aged—this is only a starter.” 

Letters like that are pulling us 
through our first summer—a trying 
time for any baby. 

The more of them we get, the more 
subs you get, the faster and farther 
all of us can travel. 


The story of the Charleston, S. C., 
blacklist has brought us much com- 
ment. Most significant are the let- 
ters of protest and indignation agains 
such practices that come from Sout 
Carolina itself, and from other south- 
ern states. From what we hear, it is 
plain that the right to read will not 
be lightly surrendered by the citizens 
of these United States. 


Every big industrial center in this 
country has its “Little Italy,” its 
“Little Poland,” its little Germany or 
Czechoslovakia or Sweden. What are 
the foreign language groups thinking 
and doing in these critical days? 
What contribution to national unity 
and national defense is coming out of 
the melting pot? We mean to find 
out and to report to you soon in a 
series of special articles you won’t 
want to miss. 


You're Telling Us... 


‘MEANIE’ PEGLER 
Dear Editor: 


Pegler, the writing meanie, sniffs 
about until he can find something 
some prominent figure said years 
ago and then, in the light of recent 
events, tries to hold that person up 
to ridicule. 


All over the world the people are 
trying to evolve a better way of liv- 
ing and their present throes are ter- 
rible. It is unfortunate that the big 
papers in this country use a writer 
who adds so much confusion to the 
public’s mind as does meanie Pegler. 

E. Peterson 
Chicago 


ANTI-PROTESTANT? 
Dear Editor: 


I have been reading your weekly 
issues ever since I sent in my sub- 
scription. For the life of me, I can’t 
see that you are giving leadership to 
our present problems. You are add- 
ing confusion, rather than light. And 
the thing you complain most of, 
seems to creep into every column. 


In a recent issue your last page edi- 
torial cries out against those who 
hate Jews or Negroes or Catholics. 


Are you an anti-Protestant agi- 
tator? When did you get the idea 
that there are not millions of people 
who hate Protestants? Did you ever 
see a metropolitan newspaper which 
reported a Roman Catholic event un- 
sympathetically? You did not. But 
let a Protestant event take place, and 
the story is smeared, distorted, and 
misrepresented. 


Brother, we have a long, long way 
to go before you can make good 
your case that the people who are 
disliked, and elbowed aside are Jews, 
Negroes and Catholics. . . . I have 


a right to protest against your as- 
sumptions. Next Sunday evening we 
shall have our third interfaith gath- 
ering in the grand stand of the Coun- 
ty Fair grounds. I presided over the 
first one, three years ago. The at- 
tendance has run over 2,500. Please, 
don’t ruin that opportunity by ex- 
emplifying the thing you regret and 
complain of. 


Frederick W. Backemeyer, D. D. 
Gary, Ind. 


HELPING US GROW 


Dear Editor: 


U. S. WEEK was good to start 
with, but it is getting better and bet- 
ter. I hope it doesn’t get so prosper- 
ous it starts pulling its punches, and 
I also hope it is able to increase its 
influence by increasing its circula- 
tion. It is becoming almost indis- 
pensable around our house. 


L. J. Hedgecock 
Pittsburg, Kan. 


SLACKS, STOCKINGS 
Dear Editor: 


In some of the factories here and 
there girls are permitted to wear 
slacks at their work, thereby saving 
the wear and tear of expensive 
hosiery. 


Working girls both in office and 
factory have long suffered from the 
conventional need of wearing party 
or dress clothes at work. 


Now that silk is going to be more 
scarce the practice of wearing slacks 
and short stockings can well be used 
by all working girls. That would 
save both silk and money and thus 
help everybody. 

Irene Szule 


Chicago 
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COUGHLIN MOVES TO INCITE 
DISTRUST IN NATION'S ARMY 


Riots Will Break Out, Appeaser Predicts; 


’ Last week as the nation rallied be- 
hind the President’s historic move 
to weld a world-wide front for the de- 
feat of Hitlerism there were open and 
covert attempts to undermine morale 
in America’s citizen army and arouse 
civilian distrust of its loyalty. 

Citing a recent incident at Fort 
Knox, Father Coughlin declared in 
the August 18 issue of Social Justice 
that “Riots were bound to break out 
in the camps,” and continued: “Fol- 
lowing the war . . . bigger and bet- 
ter riots of an unknown nature will 
sweep the country. . .”. An unnamed 
Congressman, Coughlin alleged, had 
stated that the government “feared” 
to supply selectees with guns and am- 
munition? 

The Hearst papers referred, edi- 
torially, to the “un-American stand- 
ing army.” 


Calls FDR a Traitor 


The Chicago Tribune, writing of 
that army’s Commander in Chief, 
said the President “comes of a stock 
that has never fought for the country 
and he now betrays it.” 

Passing the House by the narrow 
margin of one vote, the bill to extend 
the army’s term of service to 18 
months went to the White House. 
Meanwhile, there were disquieting 
indications that disaffection among 
the citizen soldiers was being or- 
ganized and directed by appeasement 
forces. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the 
present training program, whatever 
real grievances exist among the selec- 
tees and National Guardsmen, it was 


National Unity on 


clear last week that the developing 
campaign was directed not at over- 
coming but at exploiting the diffi- 
culties. 

A sensational article, “This is What 
the Soldiers Complain About,” ap- 
peared in last week’s Life magazine. 
It declared that 50% of 400 privates 
from 5 different regiments had told 
a Life reporter that “they will desert 
when their year’s period of service is 
over.” 

The Life article asserted that not 
more than 5% of the men in one 
division interviewed “believe that the 
emergency is as serious as President 
Roosevelt insists. They do not want 
to fight because they do not see any 
reason for fighting . . . There is a 
very strong anti-Roosevelt feeling.” 

Life does not report on what the 
soldiers are reading. 

But their morale would scarcely 
have been improved by reading in 
Hearst papers last week such edi- 
torial statements as: 


Riots were bound to break out in the 
camps. Of all places for disorder to occur, it 
was Fort Knox, Ken hs 
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—so itis reported — § 


Congressman 
was chided because the draftees lacked guns 
and ammunition. He replied that the Gov- 
ernment could supply guns and ammunition 
but “was afraid to do so.” 
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Foreign Policy Grows 


“None of these (Axis) countries 
wants to bother the United States, 
but our New Deal administration IN- 
SISTS upon bothering and BEING 
BOTHERED. . . 

“Have not our most distinguished 
New Deal leaders repudiated the Con- 
stitution as belonging to the ox-cart 
era? Have they not limited the op- 
portunity of our American youth to 
service for 214 years—or more—in 
an un-American standing army? 

“If America were performing its 
traditional duty it would be making 
peace instead of war.” 


Sees No Hope for Victory 


In Social Justice, besides the news 
that they are “in revolt,” our citizen 
soldiers might have read _ that 
‘“. . . Britain’s hope for victory has 
evaporated despite all the propagan- 
da which has been fed to American 
ears. .. 

“Peace rumors are beginning to 
find expression over British airways. 
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Government-financed, trailer camp in Maryland provides first decent shelter 
many defense workers have had in months. Trailers rent for $6.50 a week 


Many Englishmen who are realists 
recognize the futility of continuing a 
war whose most sanguine outcome 
can be nothing more than a military 
‘draw’... 

“How can British propaganda hope 
to cry down the Japanese who have 
on their side all the positive elements 
of appeal—blood, religion and free- 
dom?” 

The isolationists appeared last week 
to be more than ever isolated, and it 
was doubtful that they represented 
the army any more authentically than 
they represented the general public 
from which that army is drawn. 


Unions Back FDR 


Trade union support for the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy, and for the joint 
Anglo-American 8-point declaration 
of aims, continued to find expressions 
in the resolutions and statements of 
dozens of labor groups. 

John L. Lewis’ signature to the 
appeasement statement of Republi- 
can leaders was not backed up by a 
single CIO local. And a leading group 
in California’s Republican party 
quickly disassociated itself from the 
Hoover-Landon faction, saying that 
“in our opinion the pronouncement 
does not represent the attitude of a 
majority of the Republican party.” 

A clear majority of Congress 
seemed to be behind the President, 
and editorials throughout the na- 
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tion’s press acclaimed the developing 
anti-Hitler front. 

Leading clergymen, educators and 
business men acclaimed the Roose- 
velt-Churchill meeting, and in Chi- 
cago members of the University of 
Chicago faculty signed a declaration 
of independence from the appease- 
ment stand of the University’s presi- 
dent, Robert M. Hutchins. Also in 
Chicago the Fight For Freedom Com- 
mittee’s boycott campaign, under the 
slogan “Millions for Defense but not 
2¢ for the Tribune” knew it was get- 
ting places when the Tribune de- 
nounced it as a “communist plot.” 


PRODUCTION 


Big Business Blamed 
For Choking Output 


As Lord Beaverbrook arrived in 
Washington to work out details of 
expanded material aid to Britain, set- 
backs in the battle for production 
were revealed. Official figures re- 
leased iast week disclosed that of the 
$50,000,000,000 appropriated for de- 
fense contracts, less than half had 
been used as of July 15. 

Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son, testifying on the administration- 
sponsored bill to curb war profiteer- 
ing, told a House Committee that the 
lion’s share of defense contracts is 
still concentrated in the hands of six 
or seven large corporations. Hender- 


son also saw a danger to the defense 
program in the hoarding of vital raw 
materials and the refusal of certain 
strategic industries to expand their 
plant capacity. 

“Refusal of big business to ex- 
pand,” he charged, “has worked hard- 
ships on the defense program and 
civilians, and has presented the na- 
tion with a repair job for the future.” 


Tribune Distortion 


In a typical distortion of the news, 
the Chicago Tribune found “Hender- 
son and his cronies” responsible for 
the monopoly practices of certain in- 
dustries and reported that Senator 
Truman’s committee investigating the 
defense program had found the sole 
“bottleneck” in the White House. 

But the “World’s Greatest News- 
paper,” as well as a good many other 
metropolitan dailies, failed to report 
significant OPM figures put in the 
Truman committee record last week. 

These revealed that out of the near- 
ly 3 billion dollars in contracts which 
went to companies represented on 
OPM by “dollar-a-year men’”—well 
over 90% went to seven large cor- 
porations. These were Bethlehem 
Steel, Chrysler, Curtiss-Wright Air- 
craft, General Electric, General Mo- 
tors, United Aircraft and U. S. Steel. 
Representatives of all seven hold im- 
portant posts as officials or consul- 
tants of OPM. 

Meanwhile, as Henderson warned 
that legislation to curb price rises is 
“needed quickly,” anti-administra- 
tion forces in Congress organized a 
slow-down on the price control bill 
and intensified their campaign for 
measures to freeze wages. Hender- 
son told the House committee that if 
prices continue to advance, justified 
trade union demands for higher wages 
can be expected. 


TAX BURDEN 


CIO Fights to Restore 
Joint Income Provision 


As the Senate Finance Committee 
held hearings on the House approved 
tax bill, the CIO took up the cudgels 
for restoration of the provision re- 
quiring joint income tax returns of 
married persons. 

Ralph Hetzel, CIO unemployment 
director, told the committee the bill 
passed by the House “rests with un- 
due heaviriess upon the wage earn- 
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ers, farmers and other working 
people.” 


POLL TAX PRODUCTS 


Dies, Cox, Rankin 
Sound Off Again 


Three Congressmen from poll tax 
states last week made the kind of news 
which stimulates the repeal-the-poll- 
tax movement throughout the nation. 
* Rep. Martin Dies of Texas (re- 
cently smashingly defeated in his race 
for a Senate seat, recipient of 12,816 
votes in 1938 out of a district whose 
population numbers 304,279) made a 
speech which won the acclaim of 
William Randolph Hearst. 

Blaming Popular Front reforms 
for the downfall of France, Dies at- 


tacked Price Administrator Hender- 
son for “communist” activity and 
said, “I would not put him in charge 
of a dog-catching unit.” Henderson, 
questioned about the speech, said 
Dies was not “a responsible member 
of Congress” (See page 22). 

* Rep. Eugene Cox of Georgia 
(5,137 voters out of a district popula- 
tion of 263,606 were privileged to 
vote for him in 1938) discovered 
that the close vote on the draft ex- 
tension bill was due to “lack of con- 
fidence” in the administration. 

Cox also attacked Henderson who 
was defended by Rep. Sabath (D., 
Ill.) , dean of the House and a staunch 
Roosevelt supporter. Sabath said such 
statements as Cox’s are “used by Hit- 
ler for the purpose of weakening our 


country’s defense and dividing Amer- 
ica.” 

Cox’s retort, charging that Sabath 

is a Communist, was withdrawn after 
it had aroused a storm of protest. 
* Rep. John Rankin of Mississippi 
made news a while back, when Rep. 
Edelstein (D., N. Y.) died of a heart 
attack after replying to one of Ran- 
kin’s anti-Semitic speeches. 

Rankin (4,384 votes out of a popu- 
lation of 241,605) last week made 
the front pages of Hearst papers by 
carrying the torch for “white su- 
premacy” in the House. Rankin 
blamed “red agitators” for a recent 
series of sex crimes in the nation’s 
capital and predicted that unless the 
white women of Washington were 
protected by calling marines there 
would be serious race riots.” 


HE PEDDLES APPEASEMENT... 


North Carolina’s Tarheel Fuehrer, 57-year-old Sen- 
ator Robert Rice Reynolds, will have a fifth matrimonial 
venture, it was announced in Washington last week. 
The bride-to-be is 20-year-old Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
heiress to one of the great American fortunes and now 
struggling along on = 
an $80,000 a year 
allowance. 

Senator Reynolds, 
who is chairman of 
the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, 
took time out of the 
felicitatidns to com- 
ment on the interna- 
tional situation. He 
wanted to know why 
the United States 
and Britain “don’t 
start right now 
imposing the four 
freedoms on _ India, 
Russia, and other 
places,” and snorted: i ; 

“I’m not going to vote one penny for aid to Russia.” 


Pink cheeked, tightly tailored “Bob” is a globe trot- 
ter who regularly assures North Carolina voters that 
he studies “world conditions” in order to serve the 
home folks better. 

Through the medium of the Congressional Record he 
told his constituents not so many years gone by: 


“Mussolini is not sticking his nose in the business 
of other countries of the world. Mussolini is thinking 
about the Italians; and the dictators are doing what 
is best for their people. | say it is high time we find 
out how they are doing it, and why they are progressing 
so rapidly.” 

And again, “What is Hitler doing?” Reynolds would 
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demand, and then would answer: “He is looking after 
the people of Germany. . . What ought Uncle Sam 
to do? God bless Uncle Sam. | love him and you love 
him, Senators. But | want him to come home. He has 
been wandering over the face of the earth, trying to 
police the earth.” Etc., etc. 

The V for Victory campaign is not popular with the 
jovial Senator, whose private V stands for Vindicators, 
“an association of Patriotic Americans” which bars 
Jews from membership and is pledged to send all aliens 
“back where they came from.” When he founded the 
Vindicators in January 1939, Reynolds pledged that by 
1940 it would have a million members representing 
every American city over 3,000. No membership fig- 
ures have been made public, nor is the circulation of 
the propaganda newssheet, the American Vindicator, 
known. 

What is known, however, is the close tie between 
Reynolds and Father Coughlin. The Senator once made 
a speech in the Senate, asserting that the real aggres- 
sors are not the dictatorships but the democracies of 
the world. He made the mistake of revealing that the 
source of his material was a book, Name the Aggres- 
sors, by Coughlin’s Washington contact man, Louis B. 
Ward. 

Among Reynolds’ friends are George Deatherage, 
leader of the openly fascist, anti-Semitic Knights of 
the White Camellia, John B. Trevor, head of the Ameri- 
can Coalition, a super-holding company for more than 
125 “patriotic” organizations, William Dudley Pelley 
of the pro-Nazi Silver Shirts, and William Randolph 
Hearst. 

Reynolds, who was born in Buncombe County, has 
sold patent medicines, panhandled, barked at carnival 
sideshows and been a professional wrestler. 

He is now selling appeasement to the American 
people. 

Miss McLean, who will some day inherit from her 
mother the fabulous and reputedly unlucky Hope Dia- 
mond, told reporters: “The Senator and | have the same 
interests and the same likes.” 
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8-POINTS BALK HITLER ‘PEACE; 
REDS CALL 3-POWER PARLEY 


Riots in Paris; Nazis Ask ‘More Humane’ 
Warfare as RAF-Soviet Attacks Mount 


A tall, handsome man with a ready 
smile and a black Scotty and a pudgy 
roll of a man with a cigar and a stiff 
peaked sailor’s cap met last week on 
the rolling quarter-deck of a British 
battleship in the North Atlantic. 

While gray destroyers, as active 
and sturdy as terriers, zig-zagged 
through the calm blue sea on the 
lookout for Nazi submarines, the 
giant steel craft ploughed onward 
and the two men talked for hours in 
the captain’s cabin. They conferred 
again on an American cruiser, while 
American planes on the lookout for 
danger flashed through the sunshiny 
sky, and when the two parted it was 
clearer than it had been since Munich 
in 1938 that the world would be free 
instead of slave. 


Nip Nazi ‘Peace’ Plan 


Few talks have been more produc- 
tive than those of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill. The 
two apparently succeeded in scotch- 
ing Hitler’s incipient “peace” plan, 
probably played a part in thwarting 
Hitler’s attempted conquest of Rus- 
sia, and perhaps succeeded in stale- 
mating aggressive Japan. 

When they departed after “talking 
over every section of every conti- 
nent,” more than one billion people 
were arrayed against Hitler and the 
chief worry of both heads of state 
was their appeasers at home. It was 
not unlikely that they discussed those 
whom the President has called “Cop- 
perheads.” 


Seize Initiative 


Few meetings have been more his- 
toric than on the H.M.S. Prince of 
Wales and the U.S.S. Augusta. Sur- 
rounded by staffs of unusual author- 
ity—including army, navy and pro- 
duction—the two men also succeeded 
in wresting the initiative from the 
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world’s master of the unexpected 
blow. Surrounded by danger as well 
as by all the amenities including 
coffee and brandy, gold lace and 
cocktails, dress for dinner and grape- 
fruit for breakfast, the sailor Presi- 
dent and the sailor Prime Minister 
drafted a plan of action covering the 
whole world—and Hitler now will 
have to wait and worry as to the 
time and place of the next blow. 


Kaname Wakasugi, Jap 
minister, warns Tokyo: 
‘U. S. Seems Prepared!’ 


Other results of the conference at sea 
were: 

* The United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union have entered “a 
full fledged partnership” for “the final 
destruction of the Nazi tyranny.” 

* Praising “the brave and steadfast 
resistance of the Soviet Union” and 
remarking on “the splendid defense 
that you are making against the Nazi 
attack,” Roosevelt and Churchill in 
a note to Premier Joseph Stalin asked 
that Stalin immediately call a Tripar- 
tite Conference of Great Britain, the 
United States and the Soviet Union 


to be held in Moscow. Stalin, thank- 
ing the American and British states- 
men in the name of the Soviet people, 
agreed to call such a conference im- 
mediately. 


* The note to Stalin spoke of “our 
common effort,” emphasized that the 
United States was now and would 
continue sending Russia ever larger 
amounts of war material for the war 
against Hitler. It declared that the 
purpose of the British-American- 
Russian conference was to coordinate 
supplies because of the likelihood 
that “further fighting fronts will be 
developed.” 


* Specific plans were made to check 
Axis advances in the Pacific and 
toward Dakar, the nearest point in 
Africa to the Western Hemisphere. 
It was planned to seek Russian aid in 
encircling Japan. The large Soviet 
Army to Japan’s west is believed to 
be a powerful deterrent to Japanese 
plans for expansion. 


* Churchill and Roosevelt formulat- 
ed Anglo-American peace plans and a 
sketch of a post war world free of 
war, armaments and poverty which 
the Soviet Union is expected to ap- 
prove. Known as the Eight Points, 
and reminiscent of Wilson’s Fourteen, 
the plan is expected to rally all those 
who believe in peace, economic jus- 
tice, and the national independence 
of subject nations. In addition it 
provides that each nation and each 
people has the right to choose its 
own form of government. 


Freedom from Fear 


One point declared: 


“After the final destruction of Nazi 
tyranny they (Roosevelt and Church- 
ill) hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries, and which will 
afford assurance that all the men in 
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History in the making. . . 


all lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want.” 

Another provision seems to hint 
at an eventual league of nations, pro- 
vides for disarmament, but at the 
same time states that Germany must 
first be disarmed. 

Still another point hints at the 
economic cause of some wars by pro- 
viding that after the present conflict 
all nations shall have free access to 
raw materials and markets, while yet 
another point takes cognizance of 
revolutionary potentialities in Nazi- 
conquered Europe by promising a 
post-war world with “higher labor 
standards, social advancement and 
social security for all.” 

In addition, Germany will be re- 
quired to disgorge her conquered ter- 
ritories according to the provision 
that “self-government” must be “re- 
stored to conquered peoples.” 


THE WORLD AT WAR 


Vichy Surrenders; 
Parisians Riot 
As the Nazis bit deeper into the 
Ukraine, at the cost of thousands 
of German lives, revolt in Europe, 
long a question, came nearer to 


reality. 
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Aboard the U.S.S. Augusta (standing, 
1. to r.), W. Averill Harriman, Lease-Lend representative in Eng- 
land; Harry Hopkins, Lease-Lend Administrator; Adm. E. J. King, 
Commander of U.S. Atlantic Fleet; Rear Adm. Ross T. Mclntire; 
Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary of State; Brig. Gen. Edwin Wat- 
son, Presidential aide; Capt. Elliot Roosevelt; Adm. Harold Stark, 
Chief of U.S. Naval Operations; Capt. John 


R. Beardall; Gen. 


As civilian guerillas were fighting 
in the Russian buffer states, in 
Hungary, in Russia proper, in Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Serbia, as demon- 
strations increased in Brittany, as 
sabotage increased in Nazi-operated 
factories all through occupied France, 
the workers of Paris appeared before 
the Saint Nazaire railroad station 
one day last week. When they would 
not disperse they were fired upon and 
several were killed but the crowd 
reformed several blocks away and 
was fired upon again. 

The next day the workers of Paris 
demonstrated again, and according 
to the United Press, “German mili- 
tary authorities warned bluntly that 
the entire population of the occupied 
zone will suffer if Communist out- 
breaks continue.” To the Nazis any 
outbreak is Communist inspired. 

The riots did continue and on the 
third day the police of Paris said the 
sabotage of railroads was so wide- 
spread as to threaten their complete 
breakdown. Sabotage on factories 
manufacturing goods for the Ger- 
man army increased and Paris police 
offered a reward of $25,000 for any- 
one who would aid in the arrest of 
railway saboteurs. 


George Marshall, U.S. Army Chief of Staff; Ensign Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. Seated (I. to r.) Unidentified; Sir Wilfred Freeman, 
British Vice Chief of Air Staff; Prime Minister Churchill; President 
Roosevelt; Sir Adm. Dudley Pound, First Lord of British Admiralty; 
Gen. Sir John Dill, Chief of Imperial British Staff, and the fast 
man is unidentified. 


The Wind Is Rising 


The growing revolt was the result 
of Marshal Petain’s complete sur- 
render to the Nazis, a surrender he 
excused by his fear of a national 
liberation movement which he de- 
scribed as “an ill wind rising in many 
regions of France.” The wind was 
rising and in the Marshal’s formal 
and complete surrender he created a 
French Gestapo and firing squads last 
week were busy in all parts of France. 

The action of the Marshal who was 
part of an attempted Fifth Column 
Fascist coup even before he sold out 
the French army during the war, had 
grave repercussions in America. 


It was certain, most authorities felt, 
that Petain was handing Dakar, near- 
est African point to America, over to 
the Nazis who would also gain title to 
strategic Martinique, near the Panama 
Canal, and in the heart of the Ameri- 
can Caribbean defense system. 


Axis Assails Sea Parley 


In Germany and Italy there was 
an outburst of rage against the 
Churchill-Roosevelt meeting. Virginio 
Gayda, Fascist spokesman, said that 
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as a result the war would last ten 
years. Joseph Goebbels, Nazi prop- 
aganda minister, declared the meet- 
ing was “an outrage against common 
sense.” 

“The German people contemptu- 
ously spit” at American “fat capital- 
ists and their Jewish servants,” the 
Propaganda Minister declared. 

As British-Russian bombing be- 
came ever more thorough and wide- 
spread in Germany, a Nazi spokes- 
man spoke wistfully of “really hu- 
mane warfare.” 

Forgetting London, Coventry and 
Bristol, he said: “Our civilians have 
now been brought into the front 
lines. Our towns in western and 
northern Germany have been heavily 
bombed. All of this bombing of civ- 
ilians could have been avoided by 
really humane warfare.” 


Nazis Peril Ukraine 


In the military sphere the Nazis 
continued a severe threat especially 
in the Ukraine where they claimed to 
have broken through to the Black Sea. 
In addition they were menacing Len- 
ingrad but the intensity of Russian re- 
sistance ascended to an even higher 
tempo and President Roosevelt was 
already planning for the Russian cam- 
paign next spring. 

On the credit side of the ledger neu- 
tral military authorities pointed out 
that the German High Command was 
sufficiently nervous to lie about Rus- 
sian casualties to the German people, 
that if 3.000.000 Russians had been 
killed as the Nazis claim. then at least 
9.000.000 more would have been 
wounded according to all laws of war. 

Thus, adding the German claims of 
prisoners taken, 13.000,000 Russians 
would have been put out of action. If 
this had been accomplished there 
would be no Russian army and no 
war. 

But it’s still going and encouraging 
factors include the facts that both 
the Royal Air Force and Royal Navy 
are closely coordinating their work 
with the Red Air Force and the 
Red Navy, planning and executing 
joint attacks over Germany and in 
the Baltic and Arctic. 

And Hitler still hopes, according to 
dispatches last week from Ankara, 
that his “‘peace” plan can be revived 
with the help of appeasers in Britain 
and the United States, 
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WILL WAR COME TOMORROW ? 


If war comes tomorrow, that is a shooting war, it will probably be against 
Japan. There are many reasons for this. 


(1) Japan’s momentum of conquest is such that it cannot stop. It is geared 
to expansion, its whole economy calls for it, its army and navy insist on it, 
its whole culture is based on it, its national traditions demand it. 

All in all Japan must keep moving whether it will or no and even the 
chance of armed conflict with the United States and Great Britain cannot 
stem Japan’s momentum into other people’s countries. Only a thorough 
going revolution could change the direction of Japan’s drive. 


(2) As ao member of Hitler’s Axis, Japan has promised to divert American 
and British attention from Europe by expansion in the Pacific. 

For many years Japan has made it a cardinal tenet of her foreign policy 
to expand in the Orient while American and European attention was riveted 
elsewhere. Thus while Europe hovered on the brink of war in 1932 and 1935 
Japan seized Manchoukuo in the first year and Jehol in the second. 

The invasion of China was decided upon largely because in 1937 when it 
began the Western Powers were so involved in Europe that little protest 
could be made. Again during the World War, Japan gained mandates over 
former German possessions in the Pacific. Modern expansion from this 
small string of islands that hovers along the eastern coast of Asia and con- 
tains a population of 72,000,000 began in 1875 when Japan grabbed the 
Chishima Islands from Russia and continued when Japan won Formosa from 
China in 1895 and Korea, Kwantung and Karafuto from Russia in 1905. 

Her most recent move has been into French Indo-China, a move which 
threatens British Singapore and the American Philippines. 


(3) The third reason that if war comes tomorrow it may be with Japan is 
that in the face of Japan’s irresistible will to expand is placed the irre- 
movable force of Britain and the United States. One or the other must give 
way or there will be war. 

Since the Churchill-Roosevelt conference it seems more doubtful that the 
Anglo-American forces will retreat. As a result of that conference attempts 
are being made to get Russia to join a defensive alliance against Japan and 
Russia has an autonomous army, with its own war industry, in the Far East, 
which has repulsed the Japanese in several important border clashes. 

In addition the ban on exports to Japan has been stiffened since the con- 
ference at sea in both Britain and the United States although the lure of 
appeasement is still dangled before Japan in the form of special export 
licenses that may permit some exports to that country, an amount that can 
be increased in ratio to Japan’s reformation. 


(4) Another reason for believing that if war comes it may come with Japan 
is the likelihood of serious incidents. In the first place Japan has a pen- 
chant for bombing American possessions in the Orient. In the second place 
Japan is holding as hostages 100 Americans. And finally Japan has warned 
America against sending supplies to Russia by way of Vladivostok. Such 
supplies are now on the way. 


(5) A final reason for believing that if war comes it will be with Japan is 
that the United States believes that it would win the war and that it would 
have the backing of a united people. Even isolationists seem to favor such 
a war if it is necessary. While the war might be long with initial American 
reverses, with the Japanese capture of the Philippines, Guam and other 
bases, it is believed that the American navy is so superior to a strong Japa- 
nese navy that the United States would be finally. victorious. 
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APPEASERS BID FOR FARM SUPPORT 


Coughlinites Exploit AAA Wheat Fight in Attempt 
To Split Anti-Hitler Unity; Report Violence Urged 


Franklin Roosevelt is choking 
the Russian alphabet down the 
farmers’ throats and the United 
States government is as crooked 
as a snake all coiled up. 


And— 


Get your shotguns and keep 
AAA committeemen out of our 
affairs. We are not living in Rus- 
sia. We will sacrifice our lives 
and our own land before we let 
Russian Communism get a hold 
on our farmers. 

Those quotations are from speech- 
es made by leaders of the Farmers 
Protective Association to mid-west- 
ern farmers who are resentful of the 
AAA’s 49¢ penalty on the marketing 
of excess wheat. 

There were signs last week that 
such speeches are increasing in num- 
ber and influence, that pro-Hitler and 
appeasement forces are exploiting 
farmers’ grievances to wean them 
away from the Roosevelt foreign 
policy, and to build a Coughlin-con- 
trolled farm movement. 


WELL-FINANCED 


The publication Facts for Farm- 
ers revealed that “America First, 
Coughlin and pro-Nazi groups are 
unloosing a widespread, well-financed 
campaign to win farm support. As 
their entering wedge they have seized 
upon the farmers’ resentment over 
the AAA’s 49¢ penalty on the market- 
ing of excess wheat.” 

Facts for Farmers reported con- 
centrated attempts in Ohio, Indiana 
and nearby rural areas by Cough- 
linites to organize wheat farmers 
around this issue. 

A recent radio speech attacking 
wheat penalties by Rep. Frederick 
C. Smith (R., Ohio) illustrates the 
type of reasoning that is peddled to 
farmers along with the attack on 
AAA: “Americans have been told 
that in our aid to England we have 
been promoting certain ideals... . 
but . .. . should Russia, with the 
aid of England and America, be able 
to defeat the despised Hitler, what 
should we expect Stalin to demand at 
the peace table?” 
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EXPELLED BY UNION 

E. E. Kennedy, who backed Fa- 
ther Charles E. Coughlin’s efforts to 
elect Rep. Lemke (R., N. D.) on the 
Union Party presidential ticket in 
1936, and thus split the farmers away 
from the progressive coalition that 
supported President Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, has been making 
speeches in the midwest. 

Kennedy, expelled from the Na- 
tional Farmers Union for Cough- 
linite activities, is now trying to 
bring irate wheat growers into his 
new Farmers Protective Association. 
As lobbyist for the Coughlinite Na- 
tional Farmers Guild, Kennedy 
worked closely in Washington with 
Louis B. Ward, editor of Cough- 


lin’s Social Justice. 


LED BY BANKER 


According to the Ohio Farmer, 
Senator Arthur Capper’s 93-year old 
farm publication, none of the officers 
of the Ohio Farmers Protective As- 
sociation is an‘ ordinary dirt farmer. 
All are bankers, dealers and real* 
estate speculators, some of whom own 
farms on the side. 

FPA officers: 

I. E. Baker, Phillipsburg, FPA 
president is president of the Phillips- 
burg State Bank, president of the 
Laura Stone and Gravel Co., former 
state senator from the third dis- 
trict. Owns two farms. 
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Andrew J. Eby, Jr., secretary of 
the FPA, is a coal, oil and farm ma- 
chinery dealer who owns a farm on 
the side. 

C. B. Franklin, vice president, is a 
Boyersville grain elevator operator. 

According to a Union Register re- 
porter, “open incitement to violence” 
accompanies FPA attacks on the de- 
fense program and the government. 
At one FPA meeting E. E. Kennedy 
is alleged to have urged farmers to 
violate the law, saying: “There aren’t 
enough jails to hold you all.” 


NEED U. S. AID 


A recent statement by C. B. Bald- 
win, Farm Security Administrator, 
made before the Tolan Committee 
investigating interstate migration, 
gives an explanation of why the 
Coughlinite efforts among farmers 
are making some headway. 

“I want to emphasize,” said Mr. 
Baldwin, “the fact that poverty in 
farm areas has not been wiped out 
by defense activity. It still exists, 
and it requires continued assistance 
of the kind provided by the Farm 
Security program.” 

The administration, which has said 
én many occasions that “food will 
win the war and write the peace,” 
last week had reason to ponder the 
importance of farmers as well as of 
their crops in the fight ahead. 
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UNION ‘COUNTER’ ATTACKS GIMBEL'S 


Uses 'Gentle Pressure’ on Reneging Employer; 
Labor Pushes Its Support of Defense Program 


Everything looked about the same 
last week in the big department stores 
of New York and Chicago. The same 
obsequious floor-men with the same 
white gardenias in their button-holes. 
The same sleek customers bending 
over the same glistening show-cases. 
And behind the counters the same 
chic salesgirls a little sleeker, a little 
more impressive. 

But behind the scenes there was a 
lot going on that didn’t meet the 
customer’s eye, that wasn’t advertised 
in the daily papers. 

At Gimbel Brothers, in New York, 
the curtain was lifted a little, and a 
few union-wise shoppers caught on— 
and chuckled. Gimbels has been tee- 
tering on the edge of a strike for sev- 
eral weeks and last week Gimbel em- 
ployes, looking as ultra-ultra smart 
as ever and twice as well-mannered, 
put the heat on to speed the winning 
of those demands on which the store 
has been stalling. 


Epidemic of Fainting 


At 10 one bright and sunny morn- 
ing, when there were 300 to 400 cus- 
tomers in the store, about a fourth 
of the 1,500 employes suddenly had 
to go to the washroom. 

At 11 there was an epidemic of 
fainting. Salesgirls in every depart- 
ment swooned, while distraught sec- 
tion managers hauled buckets of 
water to revive them. A sympathetic 
customer caught the mass vertigo, 
fainted—and was thoroughly soaked 
by a floor superintendent playing 
Boy Scout. 

At noon, the department that takes 
telephone orders was in such a tangle 
it shut down for the day. 

At 2:30 a wave of minor accidents 
and ailments caused a rush on the 
first aid room on the 8th floor. Some 
450 Gimbel men and women lined 
up, waiting to see the doctor and 
nurse. 

At 3 a ragged, boy set off a fire- 
cracker near the first floor bargain 
table. A Burns detective—one of the 
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CARPENTERS MARK 
60TH ANNIVERSARY 


Playing a vital part in the 
nation’s defense expansion 
plans, members of the Unit- 
ed Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners (AFL) take 
time out in Chicago to cele- 
brate the 60th anniversary 
of the founding of their 
trade union. 


100 busy about the store since the 
strike first threatened—spanked the 
boy while a protesting woman cus- 
tomer made herself heard all over the 
main floor. 


Seek to Avoid Strike 


Gimbel employes didn’t just go 
puckish last week. There was method 
in their madness. The United Depart- 
ment Store Employes Union, a local 
of the United Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Employes (CIO), 
thought this gentle pressure might 
bring Gimbels to terms without a 
strike. 

William Michelson, bespectacled lo- 
cal president, last week accused the 
company of trying to provoke a strike 
by reneging on an agreement arrived 
at earlier, and by attempting to ne- 
gotiate a separate contract with 90 
warehouse workers. He also objected 
to the storeful of Burns detectives and 
the presence of more than 100 city 
police outside. 

The union is still willing to stand 
by the agreement signed by both 


parties but says Gimbels have re- 
neged on the closed shop; the method 
of establishing a five-day, 40 hour 
week; the question of a separate pact 
for warehouse workers. 


Marshall Field Guilty 
Chicago locals of the URW&DSEA 


were busy up and down State Street 
last week, heartened by a labor board 
order finding Marshall Field & Co. 
guilty of unfair labor practices. 

The Telescope, mimeographed pa- 
per issued by Marshall Field Unit, 
Local 291, (Take the Long View with 
Your Fellow Employes) carried the 
news to Chicago’s shopping district 
employes. 

The Telescope quotes from the la- 
bor board’s decision: “We have held 
on numerous occasions that attempts 
by employers to persuade and urge 
employes to become informers and 
report the organizational activities of 
their co-workers are violations of the 
Act. Such anti-union conduct is but 
one step removed from industrial 
espionage.” 
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_ The board ordered the reinstate- 

ment with back pay of two Marshall 
Field union workers, and directed the 
company to post notices that it will 
“cease and desist from discouraging 
membership” in local 291. 

The Flash, and Fgir Play, papers 
put out by the Boston Store and Fair 
units of the union, also helped spread 
the good news about Marshall Field. 
The Fair Store has signed a union 
shop agreement with local 291, and 
there’s a big organizing drive on at 
the Boston Store. 


DEFENSE AID 


Unions Buy Stamps, 
Bonds; Fight Bottlenecks 


Labor’s support of the defense 

program and the President’s foreign 
policy found many and varied ways 
of expressing itself last week. 
*« The Treasury Department declared 
that trade unions are giving money 
as well as effort, and are investing 
union funds in defense savings bonds 
and stamps. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers (CIO) have developed 
their “Rochester” plan, through which 
members have already purchased 
$110,000 worth of defense savings 
bonds, and have made plans to in- 
crease the amount by $325,000. 

All national labor bodies have en-, 
dorsed the defense savings program. 
The AFL and CIO have bought bonds 
up to the legal limit. 

Union contributions to the United 
Service Organizations were also re- 
ported as substantial. 

+ All union preparations for cele- 
brating the 59th anniversary of Labor 
Day with traditional parades and pic- 
nics emphasized the role of labor in 
national defense. 

+ A new kind of war industry was 
launched in Henderson, Ky., when 
members of the Int’l Ladies Garment 
Workers (AFL) started working 
nights and Saturdays to provide 2,400 
dresses for British children. 

Materials were contributed by the 
British War Relief Society, and use 
of the plant was donated by the own- 
ers. The unionists worked without 
pay- 

+ Labor continued to offer its plans 
for speeding production, breaking the 
bottlenecks caused by monopoly con- 
trol, and protecting workers from un- 
employment resulting from _priori- 
ties. CIO. local unions and inter- 
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national conventions pressed for 
speedy adoption of the Murray plan 
which would give labor effective 
representation on industry commit- 
tees. 


FROM FRONT LINES 


Other labor developments of the 
week included: 


* The strike at the Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Co. at Kearny, 
N. J., continued, and as the week 
ended the President was expected to 
sign the order taking over the struck 
yards. The striking Int'l Union of 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 
(CIO) has urged the action, and the 
company has stated that it prefers 
to surrender the yards rather than 
give up its traditional open shop 
policy. 

* The United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) wound up their two-weeks 
convention after: (1) re-electing R. 
J. Thomas president and George 
Addes secretary-treasurer and mak- 
ing some changes in its executive 
board; (2) seating the Allis-Chal- 
mers delegates led by Harold Chris- 
toffel; (3) barring Nazis, fascists, 
and Communists from union office; 
and (4) declaring their support for 
Phil Murray as next CIO president. 
+*« OPM estimated that the diversion 
of strategic materials from non-de- 
fense factories to defense factories 
will “assume perfectly appalling pro- 
portions before many weeks,” re- 
sulting in the shutdown of 5,000 tq 
6,000 factories before the end of the 
year, and throwing an additional one 
to two million workers out of jobs. 

* Settlement of the dispute between 
Armour & Co. and the Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee 
(CIO) was announced by the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. The 
union won its principal demand for 
a master contract covering all of the 
company’s 15 plants. 

* A preliminary report in the 
NLRB’s payroll check among em- 
ployes of Republic Steel Corp. showed 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (CIO) has a majority in all 
17 plants. 

+ The CIO National Maritime Union 
announced that for the first time in 
American maritime history seamen 
will receive war risk compensation 
and insurance for voyages to New- 
foundland and West Indies ports. 
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HIGH WAGES DON’T 
BRING INFLATION 


Inflation, considered a menac- 
ing spectre haunting our econ- 
omy, is the result of an in- 
crease in the circulation of 
money or credit without a cor- 
responding increase in goods. 
It is a distortion of the re- 
lationship between the amount 
of money, costs and prices, on 
the one hand, and the volume 
of goods to be exchanged on 
the other hand, in such a way 
that prices increase. 

Workers and farmers know 
they suffer during inflation be- 
cause, in order to live, they 
must pay out more than they 
receive. Working upon the 
public’s fear of inflation, the 
monopolists, crying that in- 
flation is near, are advising a 
cut in purchasing power by 
freezing wages, forced savings, 
a ban on installment buying, etc. 

There are two essential mis- 
takes in the monopolists’ rea- 
soning. First, their advice im- 
plies that increased wages cause 
inflation. Yet there is not one 
case in history where inflation 
was brought about by increased 
wages or more money to farm- 
ers. The causes of inflation in 
almost every case have been 
increased prices of monopoly- 
controlled producers goods, ex- 
cess bank credit and excess bor- 
rowing or printing of money by 
needy governments. 

Secondly, price rises to date 
are not due to inflation but to 
war profiteering. The monop- 
olists are attempting at pres- 
ent to use the fear of inflation 
to cut wages and make huge 
war profits. 

War profiteering and infla- 
tion can be avoided by rigid 
control of bank reserves and 
credit, high income and excess 
profits taxes, a ceiling on all 
prices, adequate real wages and 
above all by increasing the pro- 
ductive capacity. 


Financially yours, 
THE ECONOMIST 
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BERLIN WATCHES WISI 


All-Out Aid Policy Faces Test in Strong Isolationist District 
By RICHARD 0. BOYER 


will have more than a passing interest on August 30 

in America’s Middle West. More specifically its in- 
terest will be directed toward that area in southern Wiscon- 
sin which runs along the Illinois border for some 125 miles. 

On that date President Roosevelt and his anti-Nazi foreign 
policy of protecting the United States by aiding Great 
Britain, China and Russia will receive its first test before an 
American electorate. 


| a German Foreign Office on Berlin’s Wilhelmstrasse 


Tom Amlie, former Progressive Congressman, is the 
Democratic nominee 
and the representa- 
tive of President 
Roosevelt in the spe- 
cial election in Wis- 
consin’s First Con- 
gressional District. 

Lawrence W. Smith, 
corporation lawyer, 
is the Republican 


nominee. 


If Mr. Smith goes 
to Washington there 
will be joy in Berlin 
—for it will mean 
that the voters of at 
least one American 
district have repudi- 
ated the President 
and Berlin will know 
how to ring all the 
stops on that. 


Tom Amlie 


It matters not that Mr. Smith is as much against the 
Nazis as any man. He cannot help himself. If Amlie is de- 
feated, Roosevelt is defeated and there are few events which 
would be more comforting to Nazi hearts than a Presidential 
defeat. 

If Mr. Smith goes to Washington there will also be joy 
in the heart of one Col. McCormick, proponent of the 
America First Committee and publisher of a paper known 
as the Chicago Tribune—and both the publisher and his 
paper will know as well as the Nazi Dr. Goebbels how to ring 
all the changes on any defeat of the President and his anti- 
Nazi policy. 

Col. McCormick’s joy, if he has the opportunity for it, 
will be well deserved. According to Amlie and others, it 
will be the joy of creation, of authorship, for there would 
have been no special election in Wisconsin’s First Con- 
gressional District had it not been for the Colonel. He saw 
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the opportunity of forcing the President to a test at 
he believes is an unfavorable time and unfavorable ] 
When Stephen Bolles, the Republican incumbent fron 
First District died on July 14, Governor Heil of Wisc 
was not expected to call a special election. 

This, however, did not suit the Colonel’s purposes. 
consin’s First District is usually overwhelmingly Reg 
can, conservative and isolationist. The late Mr. Bo 
for example, received 12,000 more votes at the last ele 
than the combined votes of his Democratic and Progre 
opponents. This is the normal state of affairs and in if 
cording to Amlie, the Colonel saw a great opportunity. 
the chances are that in any election on any subject in 
consin’s First District that the Republican candidate 
win. The Colonel, whose paper covers southern Wiscc 
like the dew, felt that he might take a normal incide1 
one Congressional district and turn it into an internat 


event—“VOTERS REPUDIATE ROOSEVELT’S MAD 
SIRE FOR FOREIGN CONQUEST.” 


In furtherance of this plan, according to Amlie, a 
consin proponent of the Colonel exercised a voter’s ca 
tutional and entirely proper right of inducing Gove 
Heil to change his mind about not calling a special elec 
Aiding in the persuasion, Amlie charges, was Senator ] 
rice Coakley, of Beloit, Governor Heil’s floor leader ir 
Wisconsin Senate, whose motives were more political 
international, 


PUBLIC’S INDIFFERENT 


And so on August 30 there will be interest in the ec 
celory at Tokyo in a plain American citizen walking ¢ 
the leafy streets of Racine. In Rome, Virginio Gayda, | 
solini’s editorial writer, will take a stance before his | 
writer and soon there will be a great flood of clackety ¢ 
as Signor Gayda expounds on the state of mind of Joe: 
of Kenosha as he casts that vote which will say, as fz 
he is concerned, whether the President’s anti-Nazi pol 
are correct. 


By all the rules of fiction, if not of politics, the 30( 
inhabitants of the First Congressional District shoul 
in a great state of excitement. The eyes of the world 
on them. As a matter of fact they don’t give a damr 
you'd ask a man in Beloit what he thought of the ele 
he’d probably say “What election?” And if you ask 
farmer working in one of the gently rolling fields of 
district, “Who are you going to vote for?” he’d prok 
say “What do you mean?” 

By all the rules of drama, but not of politics, there sh 
be torchlight parades, radio speeches, giant, rallies. 1 
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yne of these things. Both candidates are in favor of let- 
sleeping dogs lie. Both candidates hope to sneak to 
y- Smith does not wish to bé placed in the position of 
‘ing the President or having his corporation connec- 
emphasized. Amlie is gallantly trying to submerge 
sonality, which has been a storm center in Wisconsin 
°s, in the hope that conservatives will vote for him. The 
ssue, Amlie says, is the President. He is merely the 
Jent’s proxy. The theory of his campaign is “Forget 
» and Think of the President.” 
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m Amlie is a lineal descendant of the village atheist. 
as born to stand alone and save at election time he 
to do so. He even gets a certain perverse pleasure out 
feat, takes a melancholy satisfaction in the times he has 
iced personal advance for the purest principle. He has 
a profession but never an art of being honest. It is 
painful to him but when his mouth opens the truth 
, whether he will or no. 

r example, when he was nominated for the Interstate 
nerce Commission, holy of holies of the big corpora- 
and without whose blessing senate confirmation is 
iit, he was asked if he believed in government owner- 
of railroads. He knew that if he said “yes”, his nomi- 
2 by President Roosevelt would be rejected by the 
e. But Amlie is honest and Amlie said “yes.” 

; devotion to truth has long been a hairshirt he would 
o remove. Truth and politics sometimes do not mix 
yhen they don’t politics goes out the window. With 
> truth is not a virtue. It’s a disease. In his youth 
> advocated production for use and considerable ham- 
ing of the profit system. 

, a phase he would like to forget and that he would 
he voters to forget. But when a voter digs up a quo- 
. from the youthful Amlie and asks the older Amlie 
still believes it the older Amlie is apt to say with 
tubbornness, and a melancholy knowledge of the con- 
nces, that he does. 


jough Amlie has been a radical, he has been a home- 
one. No one ever seriously charged that he had any 
sctions with Moscow. He is too much of an individu- 
-o be in any organization save one he heads. He is as 
ican as Indian corn. He has been described as being 
omfortable as an old shoe” and also as being “as 
y as an oak.” Whether the descriptions are apt or not 
. be said with exact accuracy that he is 6 feet 2 inches 
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in height, that he weighs 210 pounds, that he is 44 years 
old, that he never shines his shoes, that he was born in 
North Dakota, that he is a lawyer, that he is married and 
has four children, that he lives in Elkhorn, Wis. He looks 
like a red faced, husky farmer. 

Amlie has been elected to Congress three times and if 
he is elected again—and his chances are good despite the 
preponderance of Republican votes—he will be one of the 
few men to go to Congress on three separate tickets. He 
was elected as a Republican in 1931, a Progressive in 1934 
and 1936. 

Whatever his party designation, however, he has been 
one of the most loyal supporters of President Roosevelt in 
Congress. He has the backing of both the CIO and the 
AFL in Wisconsin’s First District as well as the backing 
of many nominal Republicans who feel national unity is 
more important than that Mr. Smith goes to Washington. 


NATION PERILED 


Amlie speaks in a slow, deliberate drawl, weighing each 
word carefully. The fierce sincerity of the man is evi- 
dent after one hears a single sentence. He believes, as 
does the President of the United States and most military 
authorities, that the United States will be in deadly peril if 
the Nazis conquer Great Britain and the Soviet Union. He be- 
lieves, as does the American General Staff, that Hitler is 
using Vichy and Japan to encircle the United States, with 
Japan menacing American interests in the Pacific and the 
Vichy-Nazi lineup threatening at Dakar, the nearest point 
to the Western Hemisphere. He adds: 

“When we see that Hitler has already moved 8 million 
people of Europe out of their homes, and contemplates 
moving ten million more, so that he may control the heavy 
industries of those countries, while the other peoples of 
Europe are to have only the role of producers of raw ma- 
terials or semi-processed materials, at a much lower standard 
of living; we begin to realize that here in the making is a 
threat that would leave us no choice but to make of America 
an armed camp for as long as we can see into the future. 

“The only way in which this can be prevented is by all- 
out, immediate aid to England and Russia. . .” 

Every sentence spoken by Amlie emphasizes the necessity 
of national unity. Virtually every phrase insists that only 
by backing the President’s policy of protecting America by 
aiding England, China and Russia can the country avoid war. 

So if Amlie is defeated and Mr. Smith goes to Washington 
there will be considerable delight in Berlin—and in Colonel 
McCormick’s offices at the Chicago Tribune. 
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big hands, so knowing in the ways of machines, 

rested in his lap. His shy smile sought to com- 
fort me for the hopelessness of my task. I was there to get 
his story and “put into words” what a vacation with pay 
means to a worker. 

We were sitting together in the front parlor of the two- 
family house on the shaded side street where Al lives with 
his wife and three grown kids. The late afternoon sun 
slanted in through the clean lace curtains. The overstuffed 
furniture was hot to the touch and the good smell of supper 
lingered in the air. Out in the kitchen, Al’s wife was washing 
up. Twenty-year old Ruth answered the phone, made a date 
with her boy friend. One of the boys whistled while he 


shaved. 


HARD TO EXPLAIN 


Al began to-speak again, stopped, made a helpless motion 
with his large hands. “It’s hard to explain,” he said, “what 
a vacation does for you.” 

I was a little surprised because I had been told that “Al’s 
a nut on the subject of vacations. He'll talk your ear off.” 
I had been told this at the hall of his union that is under 
contract with a big mass industry in a mid-western city. 
The members of this union during a strike had refused to 
go back to work until the vacations they had won in the 
past were again guaranteed in the contract. 

More and more unions are insisting on such vacations. 
I thought maybe Al could tell me why. 

“You can't put it into words,” he said again. But bit by 
bit he did. It had been six years ago that Al got his first 
vacation. His union was a trail blazer, and Al is proud of 
that. It’s kept him a good union man through thick and 
thin. 

The vacation trail it blazed for Al led 600 miles north, 
through farmlands and cut-over country where the second 
and third growth of scrubby pines looked like virgin forest 
to city eyes. 


8 ay OU couldn’t put it into words,” he told me. His 


18 YEARS ON JOB 
Al and his wife and the three kids had never been that 


far from home before. For eighteen years Al had worked 
in the same shop, bent over the same machines, come back 


in the evening to the same little flat in the same little house, 
taken the same worries and cares to the same heavy sleep 
at night. 

Sometimes there was a union meeting in the evening. 
Once in a while a movie. Church Sunday mornings. And 
only the fleeting, precious hours of Sunday afternoon, for 
tinkering with the car, puttering around the house, reading 
a little. 

There were workless days and weeks in those eighteen 
years. But you couldn’t call it a “vacation” when the lay- 
offs came and you didn’t know where you’d get yout next 
meal and the rent was overdue. 
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VACATION 


: BY MARIO! 


That was the hardest work of all, trying to keep thing 
going when there was no work. 

And then—that first vacation! A whole week. Seven fu 
days, and your pay check in your pocket when you starte 
out. 


COUNT OFF THE DAYS 


“You couldn’t put it into words,” Al said, but out ¢ 
politeness to me he tried. 

First, it was something to look forward to, to talk abot 
at the shop, in the lunch how 
and at home in the evenings wit 
the wife and the kids. 

May, June, July. They talke 
about it, counting off the days 
and then the hours. “We’re goin; 
up north, to the woods. Where’r 
you going?” 

They pored over the road maps 
the resort folders. But no resor 
looked good to Al. He wanted ; 
little cabin, “as un-modern a 
possible,” a place “not many peo 
ple get to,” a place where the fishing was good. 

He and the boys got out the fishing tackle. Hefting th 
poles, he told them, evening after evening while the wide 
eyed boys sat down on the gray velvet davenport an 
stared at the worn carpet till it seemed blue as a lake— 
“We'll fish all day,” he told them. “All day, every da 
for a whole week.” 

That first vacation was six years ago. Looking bac 
over the ones that followed, looking ahead to this year 
(Al must be fishing now, as I write) they all add up to 
thing you “can’t put into words,” but that makes the di 
ference between just keeping alive and living. 


NO PHONE, NO MAIL 


On an island, “where not many people go,” Al foun 
his cabin—as “un-modern as possible.” No telephone. N 
mail. Not even one little store. On the way up they sto 
for supplies. And now that Al’s vacation runs to two week 
instead of one, they make a single trip to town to stoc 
up again on that Sunday that marks the half-way poin 
That’s when they get the only newspaper they see whi 
they are gone. 

For the rest, they just fish and eat and swim and slee 
Once in a great while a boat drifts by their little rowbo: 
with its outboard motor. Somebody waves, and Al wave 


back. 
The fishing luck is good, but nothing spectacular. / 
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WITH PAY 


ACHRACH 


is the head of a 15 lb. muskie in the garage. “For evi- 
nce,” he says. 

There are lots of deer and some porcupines up in the 
wrth woods. Once they saw a large owl, about three feet 
gh, that tried to attack the headlights of the car. Ruthie 
rote it up for school and “did pretty well with it.” 


‘OU’RE SO CAREFREE’ 


But the big things are not the fish, nor the three-foot 
vl, nor the adventure, once, of getting lost in the woods. 
ae big things, Al says, are these: 
You're so carefree. 
The air is so different. 
It’s quiet, and time doesn’t seem to mean anything. 
You have no obligations. 
It means a lot to get away from the shop—and not worry 
out income. 
The change from the driving pace of work. 
There’s something to look forward to, three and four 
onths before, and something to talk about three and four 
onths after. 
Al sums it up with a sigh, “Up there, the days are all 
short.” 

Bre! 


I read to Al from the U. S. 
vernment’s Monthly Labor Re- 
ew: “The necessity for main- 
ning high production levels for 
tional defense raises the ques- 
m of this requirement on the 
cation policies of different com- 
Ae 

“In a few large organizations 
nouncement had been made 
it defense work would require payment for vacations 
thout giving time off for a vacation, but most of the com- 
nies were hoping to avoid this step. In many instances the 
w was expressed by executives that the vacations were 
sded because of the fact that workers have been under 
sssure for some time and may be under even more pressure 
the coming year.” 

“What about your shop,” I asked Al, “are they taking 
cations this year?” 

A lot of guys, he said, thought first they’d rather have 
‘money. Debts pile up, even with steady work and over- 
e pay. It would be nice to make a down payment on a 
shing machine, or a refrigerator. The house needs 
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painting. That operation the kid had was a real setback 
for the family budget. 

In May and June, Al said, the talk was all about giving 
up vacations and keeping the money. In July, some of the 
men said good-bye. Then the postcards began to arrive. 
Yellowstone Park. Niagara Falls. Point o’ Pines. The 
men in the shop passed the postcards around at lunch hour 
and fingered the painted green in the pictures thought- 
fully. “Wish you were here,” they read. And the eight 
hour day began to seem more like ten, and it got hotter, 
and the pace of the machines seemed swifter. 

Then the wanderers began to return. Yellowstone Park! 
Sure I’m broke, but I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars 
for that trip. Niagara Falls! We wanted to go there on 
our honeymoon, twenty years ago. Now we’ve been—and 


do I feel good! 


Before the year is out, Al says, most of the men will have 
taken their time off instead of the money. One day for 
each full year of work (no credit for days when you’re 
laid off). Two full weeks after more than ten years of 
service. 

Yes, Al said, those vacations sure have to be earned. 
The union, he told me earnestly, wants the men to take 
the time instead of the money. With the defense program 
making everybody’s work load heavier, those days of rest 
pay big dividends. 

a4 

You could see Al was thinking about the quiet and the 
rest and the fishing all the time I was prodding him with 
questions. 

He got out a worn black photo album, and showed me 
the faded snapshots of the un-modern cabin, and the lake 
and the row boat. They look at that album pretty often, 
between vacations. 

He said he guessed he’d take some books along this 
year. He likes to read, only after a day in the shop you get 
sleepy. 

Detective stories? I asked. 

No, Al said he likes “adventure” stories best. Heming- 
way and John Steinbeck are his favorites. He showed me 
the books, put away and ready for the trip—To Have and 
To Have Not, and In Dubious Battle. 


‘WE NEED VACATIONS’ 


We seemed to run out of conversation then, and I got up 
to go. 

Al smiled again, the shy, kindly smile that lights his 
rather sober face. “It would be good,” he said, “if people 
understood why we need vacations. Too bad there isn’t 
any way to tell them.” 

And then he looked at me again, half hopeful for a mo- 
ment but still pretty dubious. “Maybe you can make some- 
thing of it after all,” he said. “But I don’t expect you can. 
You see—it’s a thing you can’t put into words.” 
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KING, RAMSAY, CONNER 


The ride from San Francisco to San Quentin is beau- 
tiful. But at the end of the ride you talk across a table 
with three men who were arrested five years ago for a 
crime they did not commit. That’s heart-breaking. 


It’s particularly sad because Earl King, Ernest Ram- 
say and Frank Conner are fine men. And strong. You 
have only to look at them to understand why the ship 
owners wanted these union leaders out of the way. You 
have only to listen to them for a minute to know that 
their 20 year sentence has not broken their spirit. They’ll 
be leaders of labor again as soon as they are freed. 


It seemed as though they might be released last Octo- 
ber. California newspapers headlined the story, “Olson 
ito Pardon Waterfront Killers.” The Governor had 
studied the case for months, then suddenly made a secret 
visit to San Quentin where he questioned the men for 
half a day. In a press interview following his investi- 
gation, he said there was only “a very slim thread con- 
necting the three men with the murder.” 


He described the “evidence” on which the men were 
convicted as “largely conflicting and impeached,” and 
pointed out that King, Ramsay and Conner were “men 
wath no criminal record, never connected with violence.” 
Then he added: “It is difficult to conceive motive.” 


It was reasonable to expect that with the Governor 
so aware of what had happened, a pardon would be 
granted. It wasn’t. 


A few months later, in February 1941, a pardon hear- 
ing was held in the State Capitol. More extraordinary 
behavior by Governor Olson. He attacked the conduct 
of the trial as “improper,” completely destroyed the 
credibility of the only witnesses against the men, re- 
peated what he had said for four months—that the 
evidence on whicli the men were convicted was “flimsy.” 


Nevertheless, a pardon was still not granted. King, 
Ramsay and Conner are still fighting for their freedom. 


OFFERED FREEDOM 


They could have had it without Governor Olson. They 
could have been free shortly after they were sent to San 
Quentin. 


All they had to do was to play the employers’ game 
—help frame Harry Bridges. They wouldn’t do it. 


The story came out in the first Bridges deportation 
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Talh Abeut America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


hearing. Larry Doyle, notorious employers’ agent whose 
job it was to “get” Bridges, visited Ramsay in jail in 
August 1937, and made him this offer: “In return for 
an affidavit making a Communist out of Bridges, we will 
get you your freedom; we know you had nothing to do 
with the ship murder for which you are here.” 


This might have been a tempting offer to some—but 
Ramsay didn’t hesitate. “I’d like to get out,” he re- 
plied. “But I don’t know anything about Bridges. I 
can’t sign a false statement.” 


Shortly afterward Doyle again visited San Quentin— 
this time to make the same proposal to Earl King. King 
refused. 


Doyle pressed him. “Are you crazy?” he said. “You’re 
in San Quentin, mister. Buried. And you're liable to 
stay buried here for the rest of your life. We know 
you're not guilty. All you have to do is sign.” 


. “And what,” the attorney at the Landis hearing asked 
Kirg. “did you say to that?” 


UNIONIST 24 YEARS 


Here is King’s answer. Read it and remember that 
this man is still in San Quentin: “Well, it’s no fun being 
here. Id like to be out on the bricks again. Doyle gave 
me that chance. But you see, I couldn’t do what he 
wanted. ‘I’m about 45 years of age,’ I told him. ‘I’ve 
been to a lot of places and done pretty near everything 
I wanted to do. I had a good time. I have good friends. 
I have a record of 24 years in the labor movement. 
Nobody is going to spoil it. Nobody is going to make 
me perjure myself. I haven’t much left—just my self- 
respect, but nobody is going to take that away from me.’ ” 


August 27 will be five years that King, Ramsay and 
Conner have been denied their freedom. If justice means 
anything to you, if the labor movement means anything 
to you, then you will want to do what you can to help 
these three innocent men. 


You can do these things: Send for and read the story 
of the case. Make contributions to the King-Ramsay- 
Conner Defense Committee, 593 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Write to Governor Olson at the State Capitol Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Cal., asking him to pardon the men. 


And don’t let up until you learn that Earl King, Ernest 
Ramsay and Frank Conner are on the waterfront again. 
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WORTH READING 


THE DON FLOWS HOME TO 
SEA by Mikhail Sholokhov. 
Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 
$3.50. 


Well timed to meet the cur- 
rent interest in Russian affairs 
is this absorbing novel by the 
author of And Quiet Flows the 
Don, who has just been award- 
ed a prize of 100,000 rubles, 
one of the Stalin Prizes for 
outstanding Soviet works of 
art and literature. 


The Don Flows Home to Sea 
continues the saga of the Don 
Cossacks, begun in And Quiet 
Flows the Don, but nevertheless 
presents a complete story which 
may be enjoyed by those who 
have not read the previous vol- 
ume. It is concerned with dfam- 
atizing the arduous task of 
bringing the courageous but un- 
disciplined Cossacks to a recog- 
nition of the responsibilities of 
a collectivist society. 

Gregor Melekov typifies the 
political vacillations of the 
Cossacks; also the Cossack tra- 
dition of personal arrogance, 
bravery, spectacular riding. 

He is*caught up in the great 
Don Cossack retreat to the sea. 
Afterwards he fights spasmod- 
ically with the Reds. Then 
finding he is still suspected of 
disloyalty because of previous 
erratic behaviour, he joins a 
small band of desperadoes. 

We see the poverty of the 
masses of the Cossacks. We 
see also the difficulties of the 
Reds—their tactical errors, 
their personal maladjustments. 
which are described with an 
objectivity which should aston- 
ish those who talk of literary 
censorship in Russia. 

But most of all we are aware 
of the tragedy inherent in the 
wasted lives of Gregor and his 
like, men whose potentialities 
could have been magnificently 
fulfilled if they had possessed a 
steadier vision of the new 


society. 
G. T. 
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BENNY ADDS NEW LIFE 
TO A REAL OLD-TIMER 
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Lots of Laughs in Latest ‘Charley's Aunt; 
Jack Trips Over Skirts and English A's 


HOLLYWOOD — inere are mysteries 
in Hollywood which I’ve never solved. 
For instance, how do they decide 
which old trusty to dig up when they 
want to put on a revival? And again, 
by what method is it arrived at that 
a certain picture will be given a 
Premiére, capital P and all the trim- 
mings ? 

Anyway, they bought Charley’s 
Aunt, made it again, and gave it a 
World Premiére at the famous Grau- 
man’s Chinese. 

When I say bought that’s exactly 
what they had to do, though, good- 
ness knows, one would have thought 
Charley’s Aunt was public domain by 
this time. But it seems the Brandon 
Thomas family realized they had an 
heirloom in Charley and _they’ve 
never sold the rights, just leased them. 

I have a vague recollection of the 
early beginnings of the play. I re- 
member Brandon Thomas’ widow liv- 
ing in a gaunt old house in Blooms- 
bury, London, and doggedly (and 
profitably) digging up the body 
every Christmas. I remember that 
the first actor to play the part year 
after year was carried off screaming 
and died in an institution still think- 


(as Charley's Aunt) and Kay Francis 


ing he was either Charley or his aunt, 
I forget which. 


Jack Benny is the English lord who 
disguises himself as his friend’s aunt 
in the latest Hollywood version. The 
way he tripped over his English A’s 
caused the audience as much amuse- 
ment as the way he tripped over his 
long skirts. He kids the part and 
himself and gives one of those rol- 
licking, ad libbing performances. 
He’s a find for the screen. 


Kay Francis registers; Anne Bax- 
ter looks sweet enough to eat; Rich- 
ard Haydn is an interesting new 
type; Laird Cregar’s a first rate actor. 
Ernest Cossart, as the English butler, 
struggles nobly and gives an English 
flavor to the American dialog 
they’ve written for him. 


The script writer, George Seaton, 
has taken a certain amount of pains 
to motivate some of the more im- 
probable situations. 

Now, come to think of it, that must 
be just why they did remake the pic- 
ture. The further stories are from 
reality these days the better they 
like them. If that’s the way you like 
them too, see this one. 

MOLLY CASTLE 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


SILK STOCKINGS 


I think that some of our readers may be interested in 
how Mrs. Stewart and I have solved the silk stocking 
problem in our home. I won’t say that we have absolute- 
ly solved it, and there are still many angles which leave 
serious doubts as to the eventual victory. But we have 
made a start—and in these days that is certainly some- 
thing. 


To begin with, the problem is not a particularly new 
one with us. Mrs. Stewart stopped wearing silk stock- 
ings as an anti-Aggressor protest some 3 or 4 years ago, 
at a time when any:anti-Nazi or pro-Chinese gesture was 
pretty certain to land one on Mr. Martin Dies’ calling 
list. (By the way, whatever became of Martin Dies?) 
Of course, we didn’t know at the time that Mr. Chamber- 
lain didn’t want us to annoy the Japanese, or we would, 
of course, have abandoned our silly little protests and 
concentrated on a drive to collect all the old aluminum 
in our neighborhood for shipment to Japan as our pa- 
triotic helpful gesture to Chamberlain’s friends in our 
State Department and Shell Oil. 

Mistaken as we were, however, we did gain some ex- 
perience as to the horrors of cotton stockings, so that the 
riotous events of the past weeks in the hosiery depart- 
ments of our leading stores did not come as a complete 
surprise. We were sorry, however, for those poor ladies; 
we shuddered sympathetically as we thought of Mrs. 
Harrison Williams and Lady Mendl—and possibly even 
Marion Davies herself—caught with their last 45 pairs 
of silk stockings, and the New York season coming on! 


What to do? 


A SIMPLE SOLUTION 


Well, the other night the answer came. jt seemed 
silly that we hadn’t thought of it before. We would raise 
our own silk! How simple. All one needed was a few 
silk worms and a little patience. We had the patience, 
and as for the other necessity, there was our Sears-Roe- 
buck catalog. Andsin no time at all I received word from 
the local postoffice that a large container of silkworms 
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consigned to me was awaiting a C. O. D. payment of 
$12.47. We rushed to the postoffice; there the little dar- 
lings were, and as quick as you could say “$12.47 plus 
$.19 collection charge” we had them in our car and 
were on our way to our first pair of stockings. 


There were, I must admit, certain obstacles—certain 
delays—which we had not quite foreseen. Our only pre- 
vious experience with clothing-producing pets had been 
with rabbits, and while there are similarities (I think) 
between the two, there are also marked differences. 


For one thing, silkworms do not eat carrots—at least, 
if they do, it doesn’t show any effect on the carrot. Silk- 
worms eat mulberry leaves. We found that out from the 
encyclopedia after certain other experiments in their 
diet (e. g. chop suey) had not met with any noticeable 
success. (We only tried the chop suey in an effort to 
make them feel at home, but as we afterwards learned 
that chop suey was invented in San Francisco and is 
unknown to most Orientals, the effort was naturally not 
appreciated. ) 

Once we had discovered their suitable diet, the problem 
became one of obtaining the mulberry leaves. This 
was not as easy as it may sound; for some reason or 
other, no chain stores seem to carry them, and we didn’t 
have time to grow our own trees (nor did we feel like 
asking the worms to wait, as they were already becom- 
ing rather restless, and IT couldn’t blame them, either). 
Finally, however, we telegraphed to a place in California 
that responded to our advertisement (“Wanted—To Buy 
—Mulberry Leaves—suitable for family of 258 silkworms, 
male and/or female, good appetites, congenial, deserve 
the best”) and by return post we received quite a large 
consignment which we promptly put into their box. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


That was over two weeks ago, and considerable progress 
has been made. At least, a great many of the leaves have 
been eaten. I can’t really report much actual silk yet, 
although that may be due:to the change in climate. We 
try to maintain the equivalent of their former life in all 
respects, including temperature and what might be de- 
scribed as “cultural surroundings.” Whenever my wife 
and I are in the same room with any of the worms, for 
example, we use expressions like, “Me velly happy see 
silkworms enjoy Melican hospitality,” to which my wife 
will reply, “Allee samee wish honorable worms would be- 
gin to aid National Defense and make silk chop chop.” 
This well-meant, friendly dialect, incidentally, has be- 
come almost a constant necessity around the whole house 
owing to the escape, one unfortunate evening, of about 
a third of the worms. To date we have only been able to 
recapture a comparative few. 


But we are not discouraged. Rome wasn’t built in a 
day, and if this little experiment might be of value to 
any others we would be only too happy to furnish further 
details. We would be even happier to furnish all of our 
silkworms—at least, those we can get together. The 
others, when they are eventually recaptured, I am plan- 
ning to send to the State Department as a token of my 
admiration for the appeasement policy. 
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FRENCH FASCISM 


After much shadow boxing with 
only an imaginary enemy the Petain 
fascist government has announced 
full collaboration with Hitler and his 
“war against Bolshevism.” The dod- 
dering Marshal in a special broad- 
cast to his country admitted the fail- 
ure of his efforts to impose fascism 
upon Frenchmen and appealed with 
outstretched hands for Hitler to help 
him impose it in unoccupied France. 

American policies of appeasement 
toward France have been largely di- 
rected at weaning General Maxime 
Weygand away from Vichy and at- 
tempting to neutralize his forces and 
his influence among the French Af- 
rican colonies. Oil, food and other 
goods have been shipped to him, 
even over the protestations of the 
British who abandoned Weygand as a 
possible ally last winter. Coming on 
top of the capitulation of Vichy to 
Japan’s wishes in Indo-China and the 
clipping of Weygand’s own powers 
by Petain, recent events show how 
false this State Department policy 
of appeasement has been. We need 
only look at the man it was designed 
to win over—Gen. Weygand. 


FOUGHT SOVIETS 
After World War I, Weygand was 


sent or loaned by the French Govern- 
ment to command the Polish Army in 
its aggressive campaign against the 
young Soviet Union (1920). Some- 
what later he proved adept at whole- 
sale bloodletting when he commanded 
a French Colonial force which bru- 
tally suppressed a revolt among the 
natives of Syria, a mandate of France. 
In 1931 he was rewarded by being 
made commander-in-chief of the na- 
tional forces. 

Like all post-war French military 
generals, Weygand lived in the days 
of 1914 war tactics, content to bask 
in the “security” of the Maginot Line; 
ever ready, however, to take the 
offensive against “internal enemies.” 

Weygand’s anti-Communism led 
him to become a patron of the Pa- 
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triotic Youth (Jeunnesse Patriotique) 
and through this organization, as well 
as his numerous connections with 
royalist and aristocratic circles, he 
moved more and more into the re- 
actlonary camp. 


It was not a great step for him to 
play an important role in the Cagou- 
lard plot, in which Petain, too, was 
deeply involved. This conspiracy, 
hatched by native fascists, aimed to 
overthrow the government of the 
Popular Front of Daladier. The 
wealthy Two Hundred Families fur- 
nished the money; dissatisfied polit- 
ical gangsters and army officers, the 
terrorist leadership. 


There was a great outcry in the 
press when the plot was exposed, 
but neither the ringleaders nor the 
officials implicated in high circles 
were ever punished. Weygand, in 
fact, had already been forced out of 
command of the army in 1936 be- 
cause of his fascist sympathies. 


After his forced army retirement, 
Weygand was made a director in the 
Suez and Canal Company, and like 
the other French and English mo- 


guls who sat upon its Board of Di- 
rectors, he did nothing in the years 
before the outbreak of war to pre- 
pare the Canal itself for the inevitable 
attacks of the Axis powers. 

Even to the end, when some of 
Premier Reynaud’s ministers were 
holding out in June, 1940, .for con- 
tinuing the war from the colonies, 
Weygand—again commander-in-chief 
—was the first to advocate immedi- 
ate armistice with the Nazis. He told 
the wavering cabinet of Reynaud 
that unless the government of France 
capitulated to Hitler, the Communists 
in Paris would take over the country. 


So great was Weygand’s fear of a 
revolution that he instructed the 
French representatives at the arm- 
istice table at Compeigne not to in- 
sist upon the return of the millions 
of French war prisoners to France. 
He feared the workers and the peas- 
ants returning from Germany would 
overthrow the Petain puppet-show. 
Hitler took the hint and obliged him. 

This is the man American appeas- 
ers in high office have been hoping 
to win over, and if not win over, to 
neutralize. This is the man who could 
have completed the rout of Mussolini's 
Blackshirts last December by benevo- 
lent neutrality to the British armies 
of General Wavell pursuing the Ital- 
jans toward Tripoli. 

Instead, he refused to side with the 
British and in fact threw open the 
roads of Algeria and Morocco, which 
he governed, to Nazi reinforcements 
for the hard-pressed Italians. 


NAZI STRATEGY 


Major George Fielding Eliot wrote 
in the Herald-Tribune, August 12, 
that Hitler’s present strategy is to 
keep the United States out of the war 
as an active participant. And he is 
using Petain and Admiral Darlan 
and General Weygand to achieve this. 

Eliot said: “But if the problem of 
the French fleet can be added to Bri- 
tain’s Mediterranean anxieties, some 
check might be placed upon transfer 
to the East of heavy British ships; 
while if the radius of action of Axis 
submarines and aircraft can be ex- 
tended to Dakar and Casablanca, ad- 
ditional British and American cruis- 
ers, destroyers . . . might be detained 
in the Atlantic. Like all German of- 
fensives, this one may well succeed if 
the victims do what is expected of 
them.” 

This is the significance of the ca- 
pitulation of Vichy to Hitler. The 
Nazis needed another ally to harass 
the allies of Russia in the West. And 
the United States, by coddling the 
Vichy puppets, encouraged this game 
which now has exploded in our face. 
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I had a dog by the name of George. To most he didn’t 
look like much of a dog, but to me he had a certain stand- 
up-go-to-hell quality I liked. I see immediately that I am 
over-selling George. I have to admit that he was not an 
impressive dog. I remember that when I first saw him at 
the city pound, where I bought him for $3, I thought 
he had the red-eye and was not overly attracted to him. 
But my wife liked him and he liked her. In fact he 
always liked her better than he did me. 

At the city pound George was listed as “the spaniel 
type,”’ and it was estimated that he was about four months 
old. He was a low-slung, shaggy kind of dog and gen- 
erally was an extremely doggy kind of dog. He had a 
rich, warm smell about him and instead of having a 
black nose he had a brown one. By reason of this varia- 
tion he affected some people the way an albino does some 
humans. 

Some people didn’t like George but George didn’t hold 
that against them. While they screamed with distaste 
(for they were usually women) George would jump up 
on their laps and with the greatest rapidity whip his 
brush-like tail into their pretty faces. He had other 
habits with which George could see nothing wrong. He 
liked to chew pensively on people’s feet and sometimes 
the movement of human legs intrigued him and he would 
walk behind those striding along attempting to bite the 
backs of their legs, his bites synchronized with each step. 

George took all reproofs, not exactly in the spirit they 
were meant, but with abundant good humor. Sometimes 
if you tried to kick him away as he chewed your shoe, 
he would celebrate by running around in wild circles, 
punctuating his insane gyrations by freezing suddenly 
in mid-flight, his nose on his paws just before you, re- 
maining in that posture for a split second before he re- 
sumed his crazy circles. Sometimes, too, when you were 
reading on the lawn he would dash upon you, seize your 
book, and dash madly away. 


CONTEST OF WILLS 


Such was George’s nature when he first came to live 
with us—neither humble, nor surly, neither obsequious 
nor mean. He felt that we were just as good as he was 
and he did not for some time look down upon us. There 
were minor emotional flurries, but George soon disciplined 
us. At the beginning of his stay we tried to induce George 
to sleep in the basement, but he firmly refused and was 
really quite content when I moved into bed with my wife 
(where every married man ought to be anyway) and 
gave George the other twin bed. 

There was a minor contest of wills, too, when we tried 
to cure George of eating wood, but we soon gave this 
up and George spent many happy hours chewing logs 
before the fireplace. The mention of the word “fire” re- 
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IF THIS BE REASON 


A Dog Named George 


BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


minds me of another habit of George’s. He abominated 
lighted matches and would always snap and swallow any 
ignited in his vicinity. The act frightened him thoroughly. 
He hated to do it but he felt that it was duty. George 
obviously felt that the world was not big enough for him- 
self and a lighted match. 

One day George disappeared. He did not return for 
dinner. He was not at home when we retired and I used 
my own bed. At about 2 in the morning George was out- 
side and when I let him in he did not wish to speak or 
discuss the matter. He whisked briskly past me and when 
I got upstairs he was in bed and asleep. The next morn- 
ing he tried to act like nothing had happened. 


A NEW WORLD 


But it was a futile deceit. George’s whole life had 
changed. He had discovered the world and the delights 
of the city. Sometimes we would see him miles away, 
fishing with friends, fishing with people we had never 
met. Sometimes we would meet him, after days in which 
he had not been home, at some popular resort and on 
those occasions he was unusually swimming with friends 
who did not even speak to us. 

There were times that he returned home and for a 
few days he would be his old self, biting our legs, chew- 
ing wood, and snapping out matches. Then a restlessness 
would come over him and we would know that he would 
soon be gone and he would know that we knew he’d be 
gone. It was very trying. Then the day when George 
had to leave would come. He would trot away and I 
would call. Sometimes he would pause and look at me 
for-a long moment while his better nature fought with 
the bad. Then he would turn and trot away, at first 
rather sadly and then, as his mind glimpsed the adventures 
to come, with a frank and growing joy. 

The police began to pick him up and take him to the 
city pound where I would have to redeem him. Each time 
George cost $3 and each time George was far from apolo- 
getic. Instead he was self-reliant and cheerful and per- 
haps a little condescending. I paid a total of $12 for 
George before he was executed. 

Just before he was led to the gas chamber he was let 
out of his cage. I turned and was walking away when 
a peculiar playful grip was fastened on my legs as I 
took each step. It was George and the last I saw of him 
his tail was wagging cheerfully. 
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HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


HAYFEVER 


With the ragweed pollens 
in full flight, many of us are 
finding life pretty difficult. The 
handkerchief to nose and water- 
ing eyes characteristic of the 
hay fever patient may be large- 
ly avoided by adequate pre- 
ventive measures before the 
hay fever season begins. It 
is too late to do anything about 
inoculations now, but many 
people have just discovered that 
that they too are susceptible 
to hay fever. They should be 
advised to consult a physician 
next spring to determine to 
what pollens they are sensitive 
and to begin preventive in- 
jections. 

During the season a few 
things can be done to diminish 
the severity of the attack. The 
instillation of vaso-constrictor 
drugs such as solutions of epine- 
phrine hydrochloride ,1:1000 
U. S. P., ephedrine hydro- 
chloride 1% or Neo-synephrin 
14% will relieve congestion of 
nose and eyes. 

Almost all proprietary or 
patented remedies contain sim- 
ilar drugs. Many, such as 
Vicks’ nose drops, contain aro- 
matic and antiseptic drugs as 
well, which are of no value in 
relieving symptoms. 

For itching and congestion of 
the eyes the best all-round 
preparation is solution of epine- 
phrine hydrochloride 1:1000 
U.S.P. One or two drops may 
be instilled several times a day. 
Persons with eye disorders 
should not use this solution 
without a doctor’s supervision. 
“Estivin” drops act by virtue 
of the presence of an astringent 
agent similar to tannin. 

Air filters installed in a win- 
dow are useful only while the 
patient is in the room contain- 
ing the filter. Devices inserted 
into nostrils—so-called nasal fil- 
ters—are frauds, since pollen 
can enter via eyes and mouth. 
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BAKERS USE 'SHORTAGE' 
ALIBI TO RAISE PRICES 


Consumers Pay Ic More for Loaf of Bread 
Despite Wheat Surpluses; Campaign Urged 


In normal peace times a_house- 
wife’s daily shopping seems a most 
private matter. She has no feeling 
that government officials in Wash- 
ington care what she pays or how 
much she buys. But a war suddenly 
makes this inconsequential, private 
act one of public concern. 


Government officials are daily 
warning people not to pay higher 
prices for one item, not to use any 
of something else, and to take good 
care of certain articles you already 
have. 


SHORTAGES 


There can be no doubt of the 
willingness of almost all of the people 
to do without commodities which 
they feel are genuinely needed for 
our defense effort. But as shortages 
or talk of shortages develop in one 
material after another—steel, alu- 
minum, refrigerators, automobiles, 
rubber, silk—the consumer is con- 
fused as to whether there is a real 
shortage. 


If he feels that there are adequate 
supplies for both government and 
civilian needs he is quite unwilling 
to go without or to pay higher prices. 
And unlike the last war period con- 
sumers are now beginning to or- 
ganize to oppose the gouging of their 
pocketbooks under the pretext of 
“shortages caused by defense needs.” 


In testimony before the Congres- 
sional committee considering the 
price control bill. Leon Henderson 


of OPACS, said: 


If we had taken adequate pains 
to insure the supplies of metals 
and other things necessary, we 
could have had both guns and but- 
ter. 


Refusal of big business to ex- 
pand has worked hardships on the 
defense program and civilians. 


BREAD PRICES 


Consumers must resist unneces- 
sarily high prices and “shortages” 
which result only from the holding 
back of goods by monopolies enlarg- 


ing their already abnormal profits. 
This means that the housewife has 
a responsibility which she cannot 
intelligently carry out without in- 
formation on the true situation in 
the ‘case of each commodity. 


A very serious event for the low 
income groups in this country is the 
rise in the price of bread by 1} cent 
a loaf in certain cities. This will 
undoubtedly spread to the whole 
country unless strenuous resistance 
is encountered. Bakeries which 
showed unprecedented profits this 
year give vague explanations of “in- 
creased costs” and “shortages.” 


At the same moment that bakeries 
are talking of “shortages” the ware- 
house business is worrying about 
storing 6,500,000,000 bushels of 
grain, an amount far bigger than 
anything ever before stored in our 
history. 

This year’s wheat harvest has just 
been announced to be about 950,- 
000,000 bushels, an _ exceptionally 
good crop. Of this our annual do- 
mestic consumption is about 653,000,- 
000 bushels, leaving a surplus of 
297,000,000 bushels from this year’s 
crop alone. 


NO EXCUSE 


What is happening to all this 
grain? Some of it is going to Eng- 
land under the lend-lease act. Start- 
ing in March the government lias 
been greatly expanding its buying 
program both for lend-lease purposes 
and also to create “an international 
ever-normal granary.” 

Even greatly increased exporting 
of grain, however, leaves us with 
huge surpluses. There should be no 
possible excuse for the cry of 
“shortage” by the bakers. 

The government has undertaken 
to control prices and prevent prof- 
iteering. There could be no better 
way to start than to prevent the big 
baking companies from getting away 
with their new increased price for 


bread. 
SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 
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.. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Martin Dies, unfortunately, is a 
part of this America which includes 
you and me. But according to Leon 
Henderson, Roosevelt’s price ad- 
ministrator, Dies is “an unreliable” 
and thoroughly crackpot part of 
America. 

All of this came about when Dies, 
who makes a profession of calling his 
betters Communists, said that Hender- 
son was one. Henderson went to great 
lengths in showing how his family 
helped build this America, then said: 
“If any responsible person can show 
me proof ’'m a Communist I will eat 
that proof on the Treasury steps.” 

Speaking of Dies, PM, the New 
York newspaper, printed his picture 
with those of Rep. Rankin and Sena- 
tor Reynolds. (See p. 5) Underneath 
the three pictures was the caption 
“These men make political capital of 
baiting aliens.” | 


Judge Franklin Taylor of New 
York is the acme of judicial dignity. 
A cough or loud breathing or a sneeze 
brings his firm reproof. 

Last week a pigeon flew into his 
room and the Judge tried all his ju- 
dicial dignity on it without success. 
He said “Shoo!” in a judicial voice as 
he was looking up at the pigeon just 
above him. The pigeon replied but 
without words. 


Army feet are like police feet. 
They flatten out. The government 
purchasing division of OPM says they 
are paying more for shoes than for- 
merly, explaining: “Shoes bought in 
the recent purchase average a full 
size larger than previous purchases 
and manufacturing costs consequent- 


ly were slightly higher.” 


Private Gerald A. Sparks took 
a nap in the shade beneath an auto- 
mobile in a parking lot in Belleville, 
Ill. He failed to wake up when the 
automobile owner departed. He was 
treated for minor injuries. 
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The Defense Recreation Commit- 
tee of a South Florida Defense Coun- 
cil wanted some work done in the 
city park for the benefit of service 
men. Having spent its last $100 for 
Fourth of July fireworks, the Com- 
mittee had only a few dollars left. It 
hated to hire a laborer, because ever 
since the Defense Program started all 
the local laborers had been union- 
ized, and wouldn’t work for less than 
50c an hour. Then the chairman had 
an idea. 


“Why not go down to the jail and 
get ‘Uncle Sam’ to do the work?” he 
asked. “He’s a good old ‘nigger,’ and 
won't give you no trouble. The city 
uses him all the time for little odd 
jobs. If he don’t happen to be in jail 
right now, just ask one of the police- 
men to go pick him up for being 
drunk, whether he is or not.” 


The Committee alopted the sugges- 
tion by acclamation. And so ‘Uncle 
Sam’ was arrested and put to work 
on Uncle Sam’s project to “free the 
world from want and fear.” 


A 13-year-old schoolgirl, Su- 
zanne Carter, in Milwaukee, Wis., has 
challenged the America First Com- 
mittee in a most uncompromising 
fashion. The Committee has proposed 
a postcard poll in the district of Con- 
gressman Wasielewski (Roosevelt 
supporter) on the question: “If an 
election were held tomorrow and 
Thaddeus Wasielewski were up for 
re-election would you vote for him 
on his record?” 


Miss Carter attacks this plan in an 
open letter to the committee. She 
writes: “It is a known fact that the 
America First Committee’s policies 
and those of Mr. Wasielewski are not 
in accord . . . you are treading on 
thin ice when you put this question 
to the voters . . . you are attempting 
to foist upon the voters the idea that 
Wasielewski should no longer repre- 
sent them. In short you have no con- 
stitutional right to condemn a man 
because of his opinion!” 


Joseph S. Gelders, progressive 
Southern leader, who some years ago 
was a victim of lynch law, was fined 
$25 and costs in a Birmingham court 
last week for refusing to assist a 
policeman in arresting a Negro. 


The Negro suffered an epileptic 
attack in a theater and was terribly 
beaten by a policeman because of 
alleged slight damage he had unwit- 
tingly caused the theater. Gelders 
stated that he refused to obey the 
officer because the latter was “in the 
act of committing a crime.” 


The latest addition to the list of 
well-known people comprising the 
Harry Bridges Defense Committee is 
the playwright, Dudley Nicholas. He 
says that he considers Harry. Bridges 
cuilty “of being an incorruptible. 
courageous, brilliant organizer and 
leader of labor.” 


People from all over the country 
are responding to Harriet Elliott’s 
request that increases in silk stocking 
prices be reported to OPACS. Here 
are a few quotations from the many 
letters she has received: 


Paterson, N. J.: “‘“My sister and Ii 
purchased stockings at 47e¢ a pair. 
Today they are 59c. ... They are 


taking advantage.” 


Baltimore, Md.: “I purchased a 
pair of hose regularly selling at 
$1.35 and was compelled to pay 


Sh652 
Union City, N. J.: “The buyer had 


just phoned and said to raise all 
prices 10c. The salesgirl was prac- 
tically out of her mind changing 
all the prices.” 


Cambridge, Mass.: “The usual 
price of 49c has gone up to 59c, 
59c to 69c, ete. Now the average 
working gicl cannot afford such 
an increase, and for a cheaper 
quality of hose too!” 


Wythe Williams, radio commen- 
tator. whose broadcasts have pro- 
voked a voluminous protesting mail 
from listeners, will probably soon be 
off the air. Of his two present spon- 
sors Star Blades will not renew their 
contract which expires Sept. 4, and 
Peter Paul Mounds (coconut candy) 
is expected to drop him by Sept. 1. 
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NATIONAL UNITY 


| Vie men of good will, be they rich or poor. em- 

ployer or employe, laborer or farmer, Republi- 
can or Democrat, Socialist or Communist, Catholic 
or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, have one common 
denominator now. They are against Hitler and 
all that Hitler stands for. 


For the time has at last arrived when one cannot 
be against President Roosevelt’s anti-Hitler policies 
without aiding Hitler’s anti-democratic policies. 


. ‘Since the meeting between Churchill and Roose- 
velt on the broad bosom of the Atlantic there can be 
no middle course. Since the two spokesmen for 
Britain and America solemnly pledged their coun- 
tries to “the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny” 
one cannot oppose American aid to those fighting 
Nazi aggression without giving aid and comfort 
to Hitler. This is a fact as indestructible as the law 
of gravity. 


HO would have it otherwise? Who would have 

his country stand aside and refuse aid to the vic- 
tims of the most ruthless oppression in all history? 
Who would have this country stand aside and see 
its friends go down one by one until at last it was 
forced to stand alone and isolated before the most 
powerful engine of destruction in all the annals of 
man? Who would ask his nation to invite disaster 
by doing nothing as Japan threatened on the east, 
as the Nazis and Vichy crept nearer on the west? 
Who would ask that his nation fail to aid Britain 
or Russia or China, ask that by inaction it guarantee 
the defeat of most of the world by the Nazis, guaran- 
tee further that this country at last would face alone 
the hostile world surrounding it? 


Surely no American who understood the currents 
coursing through the world would demand these 


UNCLE ADOLF’S CIGARS 


FF Dr. Seuss Orn, 


Dr. Seuss in PM 
‘Look, Cousin Benito! I can blow Swastikas, too!’ 


things from his country. For if his demands were 
answered it would mean not only certain war for 
America but the certain risk of destruction. Such is 
the considered decision of the President of the 
United States, of the army general staff, of the 
best brains of the American navy, of all those who 
because of training and career have been entrusted 
with the high duty of defending these United States. 
Or do you prefer the word of Senator Wheeler, 
Father Coughlin, and the Knight of the German 
Eagle? 


O ONE who understands the historic issues in- 
volved can fail to fight actively for the broadest 
kind of national unity. There is room for difference 
of opinion on a variety of subjects, but there 1s 
no room for difference on the question: “Shall the 
world be slave or free?” 


Nor is this metaphor or rhetoric. Millions in 
Europe are now actual slaves of the Nazis, forced 
to work without pay and without voice. There is 
no room for difference of opinion on the question: 
“Shall America be free or conquered?” The ques- 
tion is immediate now and who does not realize 
that it will be even more immediate if Great Britain 
and Russia fall? 


You defend America when you help the victims 
of Nazi aggression. Around this proposition let all 
true Americans rally. 


FOR VICTORY 


AGAINST the Ku Kluxers, the Christian 
Fronters, the two-bit Hitlers who see in Ger- 
many a blueprint for America 


AGAINST the daily press with its lies and 
distortions spreading rumors of German in- 
vincibility, of defeatism among the Ameri- 
can people 


FOR the cause of democracy and freedom 
FOR the truth NOW before it is too late 


Every reader gained is a recruit to the cause 
of democracy. 


Act NOW. Use the sub blanks below. 
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